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And I T's ENVIRONS, 


A 


DESCRIPTIVE POEM, 
In THREE CANTOS. 


W E REIN 
The Reality, Life, and great Qualities of it's dr Founder BLADUD 
are dilplayed, —his Figure, as deſcribed by the Orator H (MERIV S, 


delineated che Natural Hiſtory of Barn, as well ancient as modern, 
and the inimitable Beauty of it's Situation? Hill, Woods, River, Vales, 


and reſpectiye Landſcapes, depicted according to. Nature. 
T H E W H OIL E 
Interſperſed with Reflections analogous to the Subject, and illuſtrated with 


explanatory Notes authenticating the ſeveral Hiſtorical Traditions from 
which the Poem is compoſed. 


A G UID E 


As well to NAT1vEs as STRANGERS, pointing out to them the ſeveral 


Objects in and round BATH moſt worthy of Notice. 
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For J. ALMON, oppoſite Burlington-Houſe, Piccadilly, Lox DON; 
and W. FREDERIC K, in the Grove, BATH, 
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x HE following poem, written at intervals meerly by way of amuſe- 

| ment as an inoffenſive expletive of time and not intended for the 

pPpreſs, through the earneſt ſollicitation of ſome perſons, for whoſe 
judgment the Author has an eſteem, preſents itſelf to the Publick. Happy 
the Author, if in the peruſal they find as agreeable an entertainment, 
the ſole end of this publication, as he had in the writing of it. 


It is a matter of no ſmall ſurprize that, in an age ſo devoted to the 
Muſes, Deſcriptive Poetry ſeems to be ſcarcely ſo much as thought upon, 
and the more ſo, as to Poets as well as Painters the Country affords ſuch 
an engaging variety of ſcenery and ſuch delightful landſcapes; ſubjects in © 
their nature particularly ſuited to the talents of a Poet. I need not add, 
that the de/crptive ſtile gives a ſweet and gentle compoſure to the mind, 
whereas the epic and tragic poem puts the ſpirits into too great a ferment 
by the vehemence of their motions. A poetical deſcription alſo gives us 
often more lively ideas of things than the fight of the things themſelves. 
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In the ſurvey of any object, we have only ſo much painted on the imagi- 
nation as comes in at the eye; but the Poet, by drawing the ſcene in 
ſtronger colours and painting more to the. life in his imagery, diſcovers to 
us ſeveral parts to which either we did not attend, or at leaſt the beauties 
of whoſe colours in their full glory and perfection we did not diſcover, 


when firſt we beheld them. It muſt indeed be admitted, that the Poet 


takes his defign and outlines from Nature, but then the colouring, the 


\ ſhadows, and the lights, which raiſe thoſe outlines from their natural flat- 


neſs to 1 pleaſing roundneſs and vivacity, ſd heighten it's beauty and en- 
liven the whole piece, as to raiſe in the mind numberleſs ideas that before 
ſlept in the imagination. But this effect can ariſe only in proportion to 
the ſuſineſi of the deſcription; for no deſcription can be beautiful, that is 


not u ; and no deſcription can be Juſt, that is not t founded on truth, or 
at leaſt on | that Wen paſſeth for truth. | 


By bringing the images of the Original and Copy together and compa- 
ring the ſeveral circumſtances of ſimilitude between them, the Author 
doubts not that the Reader will find himſelf preſented with a real Land- 
ſcape which Nature and Sentiment have drawn, and not an Imaginary 
one, the bare ſtarts and ſallies of a puerile exuberant fancy. As a Deſeriþ- 
lion, he has endeavoured that it ſhould ſpeak in it's proper language—the 


'» unaffeted language of Nature; in which his principal ambition has been 


to preſerve agnity with ſamplicity; the firſt, without pride; and the latter, 
without meanneſe: If, as the very low opinion he entertains of his own 
abilities ſuggeſts to him, he has failed in this great point, he aſſures the 


reader that it is an error of the judgment not of the 25d; and that, in 


however 


184 


however great a degree he may have been deficient in pleaſing the moft 
judicious, he has the happineſs to know that he has in no degree given 
offence to the molt delicate, ear, 


If in the Narration, a part which in the opinion of many requires a 
plainneſs and ſimplicity of ſtile, the Author ſhould be thought to have 
been too diffuſive or too ornamental, he perſuades himſelf that he ſhall be 
the more eaſily pardoned, when they recolle& that ArxisroTLE has laid 
it down as a rule,—** to laviſh all the ornaments of diftion on the weak inactive 
&« parti of the dead pieces of Nature, as it is the ſcene of the principal actian: 
for by this means the imagination, being kept awake by the moſt agree- 
able motion, is warmed with the objects preſented, and entertained with a 
thouſand different views of Nature and Art, which, while they fail not 
to terminate on the principal object, raiſe innumerable beauties from the moſt 
barren, and give the greateſt novelty to the moſt common, ſubjects: Like 
the Drapery of a Portrait, which, at the ſame time that it embelliſhes 
the Picture, does not in the leaſt diminiſh the juſt likeneſs of the Face. 


| If the introduction of Speeches in a Poem, the general ſcope of which 
from the title of it ſeems to have been limited to a meer deſcription of 


Nature, ſhould be thought by ſome to be incongruous with the plan of it, 
they will conſider that the ſeveral ſpeeches naturally ariſe out of the ſen- 
timents of perſons in ſuch a ſituation, and are entirely conformable to the 


characters and times in which the Speakers lived and acted: An obſerva- 


tion which ſerves no leſs to account for the Author's adoption of the 
Mythology of the Antients in a modern poem; for, tho' the altars of Pagu- 
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niſm for many ages have been thrown down, and their temples no longer 
held ſacred, yet the Reader will obſerve, that the ſcenes of action aroſe 
at a time when the Pagan ſyſtem was ſanctified by popular belief; and, 
therefore, without a piece of machinery of that kind, he could not in a 
ſtriking manner or with juſt propriety have celebrated * W eir- 
cumſtance, or heightened any common one. 


The Author is not unaware that the Fautors of Jingle, who ſuppoſe 
that the excellence of poetry confiſts i in numbers and. rhyme, and 


1 © Thoſe Word-catchers who live on ſyllables,” 8 


g may poſfibly carp at the want of a chaſte uniſon in the termination of ſome 
few lines in this poem; but ſuch pſeuds-critics will, he hopes, pardon 
him if he preſume to aſſert that Ruyme, however neceſſary the preſent 
faſhron of taſte in poetry may have made it, is in fa# but a vulgar art, a 
mean and low accompliſhment, and a ſuperficial part that can claim no ſhare 
in the eſſence of Poetry, but was introduced by ignorant barbarous nations, 
whoſe manners were as uncivilized as their /anguage was rude and unhar- 
monious. Even the harmony of NUMBERS is added to Poetry, not as / 
ſential to that art, but as a kind of ornament to recommend it: This is 
AR1STOTLE's opinion, which he founds upon this reaſon, that if any 
© one would turn HERODOTVUS into verſe, it would notwithſtanding till be 
« an Hiſtory; and, on the other hand, if any one would put the Ihads of 
« HoMER ut proſe, it would, however, effettually remain a Poem.” The 


force and energy of a true poelical enthufiaſm, conveyed in a glowing co- 
louring of language and perfect harmony of numbers, is ſo much above 


the 


L vii 
the meanneſs of Rhyme, that Rhyme rather debaſes and enervates than gives 
any real beauty and ſtrength to a Poem. This Tyranny of Rhyme, that 
obliges the Poet to tag (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) his lines with 
the jingle of two words of the fame found, hath been the cauſe of many, 
not inconſiderable, errors in ſome of the beſt of our Poets, not only in 
fettering the fancy and cramping the ſenſe but often in ſpailing the dif#ion ; 
inſtances of which now before me {would it not be tedious in this place) 
I could give from Cowley, Waller, and Dryden ; men eminent for the cor- 
rectneſs of their ſtile, and maſters of the Exgliſi language. That I may 


not ſeem ſingular in this my idea of Rhyme, I will take leave to refer the 
reader to the words of S EFTIEID D. of BuckINGHAM, in his Eſfay 


on Poetry; « Rhyme is a vulgar art,” 
and to thoſe lines of Lord Ros cou Mo in his Eſſay on mne Verſe, 


« Of many faults Rhyme. is perhaps the cauſe; 
« Too ftri# to Rhyme we llight more uſeful laws. 


IT may be thought perhaps not improper here to obſerve to the Reader, 
that he may probably find his entertainment (if any he finds in the pe- 
ruſal of this poem) enlarged, by carrying in his eye that the landſcapes, 
therein attempted to be drawn, begin upon the Avon at the bottom of 
Chatlam- Rot with the view directed to the Abe, which with Beach- Ci 
or Beachen-Cliſf hanging over it terminates the firſt proſpect; from whence 
the Author proceeds JYeftward in a curve line, and ſo on Northward till 


he returns with the Sun to the Abbey, at which point the Deſcription 


ends, 
Tun 
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Tux Author could not but think himſelf guilty of injuſtice to the 
memory of the late Mr. Woop, were he not to acknowledge that in this 
his inveſtigation of the Antiquities of Bath, he has been greatly aſſiſted | 
by Mr. FYood's no leſs ingenious than laborious treatiſe, entitled, An 
Eſſay toward a Deſcription of BATH:! Nor does he think himſelf leſs 
obliged to the politeneſs of the preſent Mr. Woop for the Copper-plate of 
the figure and attire of BLA DVD, which Himerius the Orator, cotempo- 
rary with him, deſcribes in the following words: * ABA RIS the Sage 
ewas by birth an Hyperborean, became a Grecian in ſpeech, and was a 
& Scythian in habit and appearance; he came to Athens holding a bow, 
« having a quiver hanging from his ſhoulders; his body wrapt up in a 
e chlamys girt about his loins with a gilded belt, and wearing trow- 
« ſers reaching from his waiſt to the ſoles of his feet.” A deſcription 
which, to do juſtice to the delineation of Mr. Hoar, calls upon me to 
recommend to the reader a compatiſon of the copper-plate with it. 
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BLADU 
To whom the GRECIANS gave the Name of | 


ABARIS. 


BATH, and its Environs. 
1 


TN N CANTO Ss. 1 


INSCRIBED TO THE | | | 
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Soft are my Numbers, Who can take offence, 
While pure Drscxirriox holds the place of ſenſe? 
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«« But ſhould ReviewERs draw their venal quill?” 
TA wiſh the men a dinner and fit ſtill: 

Yet, if leſs partial Criticks come abroad, 

Tf wrong, I'll fmile; if right, Ill kiſs the rod. 
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Thu Inſcription of the Poem Oe Ub Is 
The Author's Motive to the Attempt, - - += =» 
Invocation to Apoll. Lo, CELTS Ca I 
A Stricture on Batu and it's Mineral Waters, ee 
The Point of View from whence this Deſcription is taken, 
The River Avon, with the Amuſements attending it, - = 
The Azzzy, ß Eo HO. 
BREAcu-Cliſf, or (as it is vulgarly called) Beachen-Clhiff, - = 
Lansdown, wherein ſome Strictures on the Battle fought thereon, 


Beacon Hilt, wherein the Battle fought betwixt King Arthur 
. ear nts, oe ro eo ee 


SorsBurY Hill, 3j EG eo 
Knesset ..... „88 
Ä Wm m . ͤh- > 
Bullock s Collage, commonly known by the Name of the For ux, 


SoL1TUDE, ſome Strictures on, and therein the Author's Taſte, 


CLAVERTON HIII, 

: INCLUDING 4 uy 5 0 FA 1 i = 
A Rural Scene, 

SMALLCOOMB Woo, TT ET CINE EIS ORE PTORT NG 
W1pcoms, including Prior PARK, 3 


Some Strictures on the preſent faſhionable Taſte of Great Men by 


way of Contraſt to the Character of the late Mr. ALLEN, | 
| B 


1 to 22 
22 = 33 
93 44 
44 — 58 
58 — 66 
66 — 117 
117 —125 
125 —-— 133 
133 — 179 


179 — 225 


| 225 — 248 


248 — 254 
254 — 272 


272 — 322 


322 — 361 


361 — 409 
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Bath indebted to BLapuDd for all its Grandeur and Elegance, 


BLApup's Birth, — — - 13 $ 8 


— 


— Baniſhment, - - - 4 a A 


,, ĩͤ T 


BravSp wanders in Diſguiſe, 


becomes a Swineherd, 


The Uncertainty of Human Happineſs, Reflections upon, 


BLapuD in great Anxiety on the Murrain Too his Drove of 


Pigs, and the Loſs of a Sow, - - - — 
The Sow found where the Springs of the Bath Mineral Was riſe, 
The Virtues of thoſe Waters thereby diſcovered, and Bladud cured 


of his Leproſy, - - - - - a 8 
Bladud thereupon ons himſelf to be the Prince, and the reſult of it, 

1s given over for loſt at Court, - « 

returns to Court, - - „ 8 


| uneaſy to him, - - - - — 8 


determines on that account to travel into foreign countries, 
His pretended reaſon for ſo doing, and 


Athens the place where he chuſes to make his reſidence, 


The King conſents and Buavup embarks, - — Wy 
The true end and uſe of Travelling, 5 1 5 . 
BI Abu returns to Britain, _ = - . ES rs 


I.vp dies and Blavup aſcends the throne, 5 


The good effects of his reign, particularly as they reſpected Baur, 


BLapup's Death, - — = 3 5 


is envied by ſome of the Nobles and his e made 


Page 


| Line 
488 — 496 
496 — 500 


500 — 512 


512 — 540 


540 — 548 
548 — 558 


562 — 675 
575 — 586 


586 — 596 
596 — 612 
612 — 62g 


623 — 639 
639 — 40 
651 — 679 
679 — 685 


685 — 708 
708 — 716. 


716 — 721 
[721 —742 
742 tothe end 
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nn PATRONEss ＋7 4 A )] hear, 
And to the Muſe vouchſafe a graciougs ear; 
Shield with thy pow'rful ſmiles "=4 infant lays! 
Thy ſmiles will charm the Crick into praile. 
O! could I tune the numbers of my ſons, 
Sweet as thy temper, as thy judgment ſtrong, 
PROMETHEUs-like,® my muſe ſhould boldly riſe, 
And ſteal her fire from thy inſpiring eyes; 
Sing 


(a) Prometheus is ſaid to have been the firſt inventor of images, from 
whence it is probable that the fable of his forming the ſhape of a man- 
in clay, and /tealing fire from heaven to animate it, took birth. 


v1 


Sing how, fince firſt You grac'd BrITANNIA's ſeat 


Supremely lovely and ſerenely great, 
Thy heav'nly Virtues with ſuch luſtre ſhone, 


They beam'd new glories round our Monarch's throne; 


Parties, in rapture loſt, contend no more, ? 
But with one pious zeal, unknown before, 7 l 
The QUEEN of all her people's HEARTS adore. | 


THrus, if Sol gild with roſeate beams the morn, | 
And with his ſmiles th' enliven'd Eaſt adorn, 
No longer filent in her humble neſt 


The LARk adjuſts the plumage of her breaſt, 
Warbling her tuneful notes ſhe ſoars to Heav'n, 


As if from Heav'n alone ſuch notes were giv'n. 


Shall 


2 


Shall Coortr's Hill with DENHAu's Muſe reſound, 
Her brow with never-fading laurels crown'd ? 
Shall Wix psoRx Foreſt wave with Pixpus' bays, 
Immortaliz d by Pore's unequall'd lays? 25 
Parnaſſian flow'rs ſhall Laureat a) WHITEHEAD bring, 
And deck with garlands Br15ToDUNA's® Spring? 
And ſhall thy Hills, O! BArn, neglected lye? 
Shall CIA ERKTON, e) Solaury® Mars,© Babonca,® dic? 
Forbid it, Muſe! forbid Obſcurity! 30 
Tho? mould'r ring to decay, their fame retrieve; 
Awake, and bid forgotten Eras live. But 


(a) An epithet uſed by way of diſtinction betwixt Mr. W. Whitehead 
the poet laureat, (author of a very ingenious poem entitled “ an Hymn 


to the Nymph of Briftol-Spring”) and Mr. Paul Whitehead, an elegant 


ſatiriſt of high reputation. 


(b) A name made uſe of in the aboye-mentioned Hymn for Briſtol 


Sprmg, commonly denominated the Hotwells, or St. Vincent's Spring, as 


the Rock near it is called St. Vincent's Rock from a fabulous account that 


St. Vincent reſided chere. 


(c) The names of ſome of the principal Hills encircling Bath. 
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But O! thou Gop or Verss:, whate' er thy name, 


APOLLO, PHOEBUsS, Sor, alike thy une! 
Deign Thou to ſmile ! with thy celeſtial fire þ 
Attune my numbers, and my Muſe inſpire; 
Strengthen her trembling pinions in her flight, 
That, fledg'd by thee, ſhe tow'r to pub height. BW 


If too luxuriant, prune her genial vine, 


Cut ev ry wild excreſcence from each line, | 
1412 Ta 


And 1 her . pra 10 hes where to wine. 6 


T7 "Yer! 3 f 

| Then ſhall thy SOLSBURY p(v) eccho „Bie thy name, 28 

| And ev'ry babe ſhall * Ap. wy 5 lame. . 
1 | 134): 1651 55 | 1 5% I . 
0 00 An allegorical emblem or alluſive picture of that perfection to which 
| every Poet is ambitious, tho' few, very few, capable of attaining. Pindus 
| is a very high mountain in Arcadia, (a country bordering on Theſſaly and 
Macedonia in Greece) which the ancient poets mention as having been 


12 
, | F 0 4 1 


facred to the es, 


j | "6 850% 21 (not Salſbury A as it has been vulgart 7 called by the i ignorant 
. | from the reſemblance i in form which they ſuppoſe it to bear to Old Salife . 
| bury in Wilts is a hill ſituate betwixt Bacon hill and King denon hill, upon 
which the Temple built by Bladud, and dedicated to Apollo, ſtood, as 
related by Dr. Gale in his Commentary on Antonimus s. Itinerary. 


CS 3 


Bar-, once the 1001. of a nation's hear ts, 


/ > g 


The ſeat of empire, 0 and the nurſe of arts, (b) 45 
When BLapup guided ſea-girt BRITAIN's helm, 

And greatneſs held the ſceptre of the realm, 

Thy ſcenes 1 fing por thee my notes I raiſe, 

The firſt in duty, tho the. laſt in praiſe. 

Auſpucious fountain, from whoſe rocky ſides 50 
Health guſhes, and the Pen of Death derides! SO 


(a) Alluding to Bladud $ having removed the ſeat of empire in Britain to 
Bath, as ſoon 1s he became King of Britain upon the death of his father 
King Lud, which happened 483 years before Chriſt. After the line of 
Bladud became extin& in the perſon of King Porcas, the kingdom be- 
Came a ſcene of civil war under no lets than. five competitors, till Dumnvalh 
reduced it under his dominion, and reſtored to it's ancient ſtate the king- 
dom; and the city of Bath, by the name it then bore of 7 LT inguautum, 


bec ame again the capital ſeat of the Britiſh Kings, as we arc ailured by 
the autiior of the Brief Hiftory, b. che 3d. cap. the 20th. | 


(/ Bas and ſeveral other writers, having for their author Mahn of Ca- 
led 9%, tell us that King Bladud, after his return fron Greece, planted a Uni- 
veriity at Stamford, now callcd Stautau-arue, and appointed learned men, 
wav proteſſed the liberal ſciences, to teach thein to his ſubjects- At Har- 
tren, was a College of Pact at Exmore, one of Pyupliels— at Mariborougt-< 
Dawn, one of Pfilgſopher and on Scliſb y- Plaid, one of Druids, 
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So great thy Cures, that Luxury can't give 

More dreadful maladies than thy ſtreams relieve! 
Salubrious ſtreams, to which my health I owe, 
Which brace the nerves, and give the blood to flow, 55 
Whoſe pectoral SULPHUR and deobfiruent STEEL 

Mixing ferment, and teach thy ſprings to boil. 


Yon' Row the Muſe's point of view ſhall claim; 
A Row, diſtingniſh'd by the Patriots name 
CHATHAM, the Saviour of a ſinking ſtate, pa 60 
Who reſcued Britain from the jaws of fate, 
And, while immortal Laurels wreath'd his brow, 
Retir'd,® like Cincinnatus,( to the plough, 
Diſdaining his lou country to enthral, | 
Great in his riſe, but greater in his fall. 65 


(a) Various as the opinions of many learned men in reſpect to the cauſe 
of the heat and ebullition of the Bath waters have been, it appears de- 
monſtratively obvious in the preparation of mars ſulphuratus.. 


(by When he was no longer permitted to guide at the helm of govern- 
ment with honour to his country and to himſelf. 


(e) A Roman Senator who, when his country was in the moſt imminent 
danger of being overrun by neighbouring nations, was called up from the 
plough to the di&#ator/hip, and after 2 vanquiſhed: all her enemies, 
returned to his retirement. 
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22 PROPS | nn ive) aoot 11 
AvoNna, lovely ſtream! attend my ſong, 

And ſtop thy currerits as they paſs along, 

Whether they ſinoothly glide amid''the Plains, 


Or ſooth the lift ning ſenſe with murm ning firains, 


110 4 


Or feed the flow rs that on thy borders grow, 1 
In eaſy curves mæandring as they flow, 10751 1 1 cel ail 
Stop them, to liſten to ty humble a E n 2601 


1 : n 
f * 


Liſten, AvONIA! liſten to thy praiſe! 
Had I but Duma x muſe th hy ſcenes tc to c * 

(Too weak ny pencil, and my tints too fait) 75 
Then ſhould thy ſtreams with radiant brightneſs ſhine, 
And THAwEs's favrite views ſubmit to thine ; 

To thine, where Tafle reſides; like Beauty, fweet; | 


Like Nature, various; and like Art, complete. ; Let 


6) Author of the before-mentioned Poem, entitled Cooper's Hill, in 
which are theſe mimitable lines, addreſſed to the river Thames : 


Oh! could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as thou art my theme; 

Tho' deep, yet clear; tho' gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 


4 _ = — — * — * 
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Let Poets laviſh their Parnaſſian ſtore 80 
On Tuauxs, on ARNO vr on Tinus's? ore: 
Nor THAMEs, nor ARNo;] nor ch HIBUR beaſt 
A fairer proſpect or more fertile pa. oli dts oa 
Copioully iſſuing from adjacent ills, HE 
TIT IN (ror ola wy '®J ( 10 
Here o'er the pebbles wind the gurg 5 ril , 83 
Wantonly haſt'ning thy embrace ta meet 71.20 
In murm'ring numbers; muſically Feet. „ vife t 
There the ſtreams ruſh,a-down, the ſteep caſcades “ 
In torrent raptures thro the liſt ning ARCS, Eh 
Wave rolling after wave, run tumbling 7 - 90 


With foaming! ſurges fell. and Taſki the ſounding ſhore; 


Then, ſmoothly fpreadins'tb a chryſtal plain, 


In ſerpent error drag their humid train 


8 e 5 „ 
iin 144 1 0 - = 36 B SN : [31 
(a) A river in Italy near Florence. 

se bias e ane Sai of 
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(b) A river running near Rome; —both of them celebrated by Horace 


1 


and other poets. 7 e SAL DAB 2440 4 


(©) Theſe which are almoſt Jnnumerable iſſue from the hills round 
Bath, but are more particularly entertaining to the ear in the walk leading | 
11111 1* 19111 18 44. 114 

from Widcomb or the late Mr. Allen's ſeat to ng bg: 2 
(d) There are ſeveral natural caſcades about Bath; but the moſt remark- 
able are, that below yet almoſt adjoining to the New - Br ic ge, and another 


above the bridge in that part of the r river chat runs under « Hampton Hill. 


LY 1 
So clear, ev'n buildings in thy face are een, | 
And trees reflected. paint the waves with green. RE 
No ſudden ſqualls of wind blow near thy ore, 
No angry billows break, no tempeſts roar; 


But whiff ring Zepriyrs gently round us hari 2 
Fan quiv' ring Poplars, cool the ſultry day, | 


10 fa 


v4 114 N * 
$75 * o 


And waft our barge as. 0 er thy waves ſhe Tides, : 0 MG 


The ſun- beams trembling, an the floating, tides. |! 


Sailing — the voice of muſick ſoothes our cares, 
Whoſe magic ſounds enchant th' enraptur Mears: 


Hark! — the French-horng t. the vocal woods awake, 


91 Hog Wal 115 7603: 24:02 
And teach the pendant rocks: and hills to ſpeak, : . 103 
While doubly — trebly — all our barge around, | 
The mimick eccho mocks the dying ſound. es a 
OI 11521 mon aten to 1 tb anus hou The 


; 7 29 rel * 9 . , 
e Aittitie 0 Se c 1122 23 RIVER: 


As you fail in a boat or walk on the banks of the river down the 


ſtreani.toward the Abbey, the, reflection of the {bbey and ef the Buildings 


adjoining to the New-bridge, as alſo of the trees growing on the banks of 
the river, is 118 lively and no leſs beautiful. 
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The birds ſalute us as we pals along, Nn 7 4913 
And with melodious notes attune their . 
And well their warblings with the muſick ſuit, 110 
When Cassra's voice adds ſweetneſs to the flute. N 
Train'd by my care, and nurtur'd by my hand, 
Two filver Cygnets ſwims to my command. 
And, arching their proud necks, 1 in lofty ſtate | 8 
Sail round our barge, and row with oary feet; 1 | 11 5 
Strangers to Courts, unconverſant with art, 
They ſpeak the genuine language of the heart, | 

In pleaſing notes their grdtitele-difplayyo io) 1 7 
And teach the Brute, calld Max, Shay Borat) lay. (% 


But ſtop! pak view vom ; rev „rend Av ee 
And rear it's Gothic turrets to the ſkies. 5 | 
Where Sn Be e dnob DU 
Sublimely fair, majeſtically tweet, on N 8 11 120 


If we ſeriouſly form a judgment of mankind from their actions in 
many circumſtances, we cannot but be of opinion with that ancient and 
no leſs admired philofopher, who ſays: Homo eff non tam rationale animal 
** guam ratione capax, man cannot ſo e e * 6 a Rational Bo- 
ing, as a Being capable of Reaſon. WEE 9 of 7 


(b) The reader will obſerve that ths vide” of the! Abbey (as here — 
icribed) is taken on the water on the north ſide of that building. 


EE W I 


A pleaſing awe into the mind infuſe, 
Magnificently bound our aqueous views, 
And, as along thy winding banks we _ 
* it's Oe" in the liquid glaſs. 


er 3 AX 
IIs 24 & 1) 4 462 47)! 4 oy 


Next Mass“ 8 hill, @) 42 Beach-cluff af theſe FI 125 
Excites our wonder and demands our praiſe, 
Where HyPsRBOREANS®) facrificed, to Mars, 
To guard the aten, from the rage of wars. 
It's ſteep aſcending cli ff with pain we ſcale, ; | | 
Which gives to fight the river, & town, and vale 0 2 5 62 
And cloth d with wood that ED round | it brow, 09 7 


Adds a new beauty t to the ſcene below. — "IS 


The billy that's iſes Lehindland 3 the OY from the ris 
ver, was once > called Comelodunum » drop Camols one of the names of the 
the Britiſh God of War; tho' it's original name was Blake- -leigh, now 
called Beach or Beachen-cli F from the narrowneſs of the beach between 
the cli of and the river. 


th. 4 


iin 


SG The Britons in n thoſe : ancient times bore the | name of  Hyperboreans 
DTOVF 


in Greece and other foreign countries, as a people inhabiting the furtheſt 


part of the North, from whence the name is derived. 
I An 


00 This vale a the ndisg form of it was called _ the Britons 
 TROY-NOVANT (i. e.) the furning vale; and from it's being ſkreened on 
on all fides with hills, it had the appellation of NANx T TuRPin, or the 


warm vale. * D 


12 * 


Zulu hint act cini 2195 2nd & 

O Tuo, whom al Pre this warld: an UM 
Man, Beaſt, Bird, Seafon, Weather, mn 6 SH 
Who, in thy wexing ports er in y ane. 133 


Now ſwell'ſt the tides, now call'ſt them back again! 
When zealous crouds from ignorance adore, 


And ſtill, the lefs the Kno, , they | fear the more, 3&2 


LI 1 


Ere Truth firſt beam nd her rays upon the mind, © rpm 
What wonder, fay, that thou ſhould vol ries s End? o 
That fires, unceaft . ſhould emblaze the air, 


# * 
& *® 

FT WP , 
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Fhat Fanes ſhould riſe to thee, ond, Altars — . 
Where fair Bavonca® lifts her cloud-capp' d head? 
Whoſe beauteous views Milrox alone could trade; 1 14 5 
Did I ay 66 beauteous®?— They are BEAUTY" 8 face. pak 
„C "Wha 


( LANSDOWN is the modern, and Baponca the ancient name of this 
hill; the latter beipg, a compound of the words Bat h and Onca, which 
laſt was uſed by the ancients to expreſs the Moon; to ne Bladud cauſed 
a Temple to be erected on this hill, in which he kept continual fires and 
named the hill:Bavoxca.: Remains of this temple were lately to be ſeen 
on the ſummit; — Solinus Polynhifter, ſpealeing of this temple, Tays, cin 
4% which there are continual fires: which never turn to embers. 


13 J 


What dire effects from civil diſcord flow, 


This hill records, fad monument of woe! 

When CRoMWELL rais d Rebellion s black _ 

And Britiſh valour bled by! Brityh arins 150 
To glut the Raven when Frignds. by Friends fell, 17983 
And fatten'd with their blood the thirſty ſoil, 

Gnaſhing their teeth and juſt expiring art 

Fanatick fury and rebellious luſt, 111 51 e 

Then, pining, ſunk with anguiſh, to the grave, "rr 1 168 
As REBELS, Traitors; tho as SOLDIERS, brave; 

Thy arm, O On amv, taught his growing pride, 

That Man's but Man;“ 3 — and VIcro'RY chang d her ſide; 
In crimſon ſtreams thou mad'ſt deſtruction run, 


And midſt the death of thouſands, met ſt thy own ; 160 


Thy own thou met ft — with too much ardor fir'd; 
The Hero conquer d, but the man expir d, 
Virtue's great ornament, firm Loy ih s proof, 


His Monarch's s glory, and his Soldier's love, 


(a) Lord Clarendon, ſpeaking of this battle, ſaith, © In tit battle, on 
tlie King's part, there were more officers and gentlemen of quality flain, than 


&* common- men; and more hurt than ſlain : But that, which would have clouded 


< any victory, and made the boſs of others leſs ſpoken of, was the death of Sir 
« BEVIL GRANVILLE.” He died on the 5th of July 1643, yet con 
quered, fighting in the royal cauſe at this battle. 


Who 


- — 8 1 7 ä * * q ” 
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Who rais'd a barrow®) o'et his ſacred corſe, ' 165 
And, in their own, thus mourn'd the'þublick loſs: (o Lift iet 
When after-ages ſhall record thy name, 


Light lie this earth! immortal be me mer eth 
This laſt ſad mark of our eſteem receive!” 24 2:07 91 
© Tis all a Soldier, all a Friend can give. 170 


What! tho the monument, to his memo ry rais d, % 
By time hangs mould ring, and its lines defac d, 

Yet ſhall his worth that weak ſupport ſupply ; 

While Britain lives, his fame can never die. 

Nobles and Foreigners there oft repair * 1575 
To' inhale Bapoxca's health-inſpirmg® air; 4 
Live o'er his valour, yet lament his doom, 
And ſcatter laurels 'round the Heros tomb. 


(a) Where the monument now:ſtands, was formerly a Barrow, which, Tradition has handed 
down to us as raiſed by hrs Jolaters on the ſpot where and at the time when he fell. 

(b) Clarendon gives this character of him: He was ; indeed an excellent perſon, ay his 
* temper and affeftion was ſo publick, that no accident which happened made any impreſſion 
uon him; and his example kept others from taking any thing ill, or at leaſt to do ſo: In a 
* word, a brighter courage and a gentler diſpoſition were never married ly, is make the 
*« moſt chearful innocent conver ſation.” 8 


(e) This monument was erected by the direction, from the deſign, and at the expence of, 
Geargs Lord Lan/down, grandſon of Sir Bevil, in the year 1720, but from want of care of late 
years in the preſervation of it, as well as from the inſcription having been very ſhghtly en. 
graved at firſt, it is going to ruin, and the inſcription ſcarcely, if at all, legible. 


() Mr. Food, ſpeaking of the healihineſs of the ſituation of Lanſdown, ſays: '* Lately, we 
could ſee an inhabitant in every houſe ſo very old, that their ages upon an average amounted 


to npwards of go years.” oY 


1 


View BEAcon-hull,® whoſe ſteep high craggy head 
Looks dreadful down upon the leſſ ning mead, 
Whoſe ſides, impervious, all acceſs denies, 

Mocks the ſtrain'd ſtep, and dims the dizzy eyes; 
The dizzy eyes ſtart from the depth below, 

And ſhadowy vapours ſwim acroſs the brow. 

But, tho' it's rocks in dreadful pomp ariſe, 

And with their deſart- cliffs deform the ſkies, 

Caſt but your eyes around the craggy pile, 

The rocks ſeem lovely and the deſarts ſmile; 

The burſting proſpect ſpreads intenſe to ſight, 

And ſtill variety gives new delight. 

See on it's top yon” BELVIDERE®) ariſe, 

Whence a new Tempe opens to the eyes, 

Hills, Rivers, Woods, Lawns, Churches, Vallies, ſhows, 
And with a beautiful confuſion glows. 


180 


185 


190 


(3) This Hill in the more early times was eſteemed to be part of Mons 
Badonca ; yet from the uſe which in later times was made of it in light- 
ing large fires upon its ſummit, to give notice to the country of the ap- 
proach of an enemy or other imminent danger, like Beacons to direct ma- 
riners at ſea, it has immemorially been conſidered as a ſeparate, diſtinct 


hill, and bore the name of Beacon hill. 


(% A Belvidere erected on the higheſt point of this hill by, and be- 


longing to, Mr. Hooper. 


PRs 
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Here,® when the Saxo in a priſtine age 1 
P 8 95 


O' er- ran this land with war's deſtructive rage, | 
Deaf to the voice of Truce and Honour's laws, 
Raſh without courage, hoſtile without cauſe; 5 
Fir'd with reſentment at ſuch foul deceit, 
Indignant ARTHUR ſtood prepar'd for fight ; 200 
But, tho' indignant, Piety poſſeſs'd kg 
His ſoul, and firſt the Gods he thus addreſs d: 

« Hear me, O HRAVxI F in your bright abode, 

«© Whoſe eyes ſurvey men's crimes, there is a Goo, 
(And, that there is, NaTuRE —all, all atteſt) 20g 
* Such flagrant per dy muſt ſtand confeſt, 

« Nor ſtand unveng d; or. we in vain 8 a aig 
*© In vain thro' ſkies vindictive thunders roar. Then 


(a) «© This Hill is remarkable for having been the ſcene of action in 
« the defeat of the Saxons, who, in breach of treaty made between King 
Arthur and them, had beſieged Bath in or about the year of Chriſt 520; 
and, being ſurprized, they betook themſelves to Beacon hill, and were 
« ſlain in great numbers.” Camden 89. Other Hiſtorians relate that not 
one of the Saxons eſcaped. | 171 / 


Lo 1 


«© Then hear, Almighty Jovꝝ! the bolts are thine. 

« Oh! may the guilty periſh at thy ſhrine! 210 
May juſtice overwhelm them, like a flood; 

* And fate record their treach'ry in their blood!” 

He faid, and bad to charge: — On either hand, 

He fights to keep, and Zhey to gain the land. 

Hov ring a while ſuſpended Vicro'Rx hangs, 225 
Now rais'd by ſhouts, now ſunk by ſlaughter's pangs ; 

Till AxTHUR's merits all her ſmiles engage; 

Rage ſtrings his ſinews, juſtice fires his rage. 


The Saxon troops, encompatls'd all around, 

Groan with their wounds, and gaſp upon the ground; 220 
One gen'ral ſcene of blood and carnage reigns, 
And Avon's currents bluſh with crimſon ſtains. 

Vengeance, like Blood-hounds, perfidy purſues, 


For not a Saxon liv d to tell the news. 
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Heu. Gop of Liohr, whoſe ever-chearful ray 225, 
- Diſpels the gloom of night, reveals the day, 

And glads the earth with all-creating ſway ; 

The world's vaſt eye; of light the ſource ſerene; 

Who ſee'ſt all things, thro' whom all things are ſeen; 

From whom the ſeaſons ſpring, by whom they glide; 230 

CREATION's Parent, —Nurſe,— Protector, Guide 

Well might the Pacan, whoſe untutor'd mind 

Scripture ne er open'd, Science ne er refin'd, 

Who, as the Prieſt directed, learn d to pray, 

By Super ſtition's errors led aſtray, 295 

Who weigh d obinion in the ſcale of ſenſe, 

Miſtake their God, and think thee PRovipence.® Hence 


(a) The two principal Gods worſhipped by the Britons were the Sud and 
the Moon; as the only celeſtial bodies viſible to them, and to whoſe in- 
fluence they were apparently obliged, eſteeming them (according to Mr. 
Sammes) as the King and Queen of Heaven.—As the Sun and Moon enabled 


them to compute time to know when to ſow and plant, and when to- 


reap and gather, &c. &c., can it be matter for wonder, that, in thoſe times 
of ignorance, meditating upon the motions and influence of thoſe bodies, 
they worſhipped them as the ſupreme Gods? Eſpecially AroLLo, whom 


they worſhipped above all other Gods, aſcribing to him the higheſt honours, 


daily ſinging ſongs. to his- praiſe, eſteeming him as a God, whoſe quality 


was divination; and whoſe mufick was the harmony of the ſpheres; imploring 
him with facrifices,. and with like ſacrifices returning him thanks, as the.. 


Author of every, beneficial thing they gathered from the earth. 
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Hence to thy praiſe they chanted uncooth verſe; 

Hence ſtile'd thee Parent of the Unzoerſe ; 

Hence ſacrifices ſmoke'd upon thy ſhrine;® 240 
And SOLSBURY hill confeſs'd thy power divine.“ 

When Delphian oracles were now no more, 


By BLapup brought to the Hyperborean ſhore,® On 


(a) This ceremony we find recorded by Homer when he deſcribes the 
facrifice offered by Chry/ſes and the Grecians to Apollo: 


Ol d mavnpipie juormy O Aactovro 
Kano aoidovres Weinevs xgpor N 


Mexworreg Ide. | I. L. 11. v. 473. 


In Engliſh thus: — All day in moving ſounds the Grecians ſing, 
And ecchoing woods with Io PæANs ring, 
To win the God to' accept their offering. 


( On this hill, which he called Sc (the Sun) to whom he dedicated it, 
he alſo built the Temple deſcribed in note (a) in the next page; when the 
Saxons came into Britain they added Bury to the ancient name it bore of 
Sol, from the uſe to which they applied the hill, Bux x in the Saxon language 
importing a fortification or entrenchment of which the place retains marks. 


(e) This oracle in Juvenal's time appears to have been forſaken. 
Delphis oracula ceſſant.— Juv. 6. Sat. v. 554. 


And Lucan faith, that it had ceaſed a long time before the battle of Phar ſalia. 


Non ullo ſecula dono 


Noſtra carent majore Deum, quam Delphica Scdes 
Qudd filuit, Lucan. hb. 5. 


44) In confirmation of which Claudian tells us: 
Pulcher Apollo 


Luſtrat Hyperboreas, Delphis ceſſantibus, aras. 


And Suidas, Diodorus, and other writers, ſay that Bladud, or (as he was called 
in Greece Abaris, had written a book concerning ApOLTLO's Oracles 


nal, apitiy Tmigogies (1. e.) and removal to the Hyperboreans, 
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On this, now naked hill, a Fane he rais'd 

Fo thee, the God ſupreme by Britons prais d, 245 
Plann d in the Octo-monopterich ſtile, 

Model of that which grace'd the Delhhian Ile.” 


Next view yon' cloud-envelop'd Kincspown riſe, 

As if it threatned to invade the ſkies, 

Till, leſs ning by degrees, its turgid brow: 250 
Sinks to a level in the dale below, 

Whoſe more than Roman Foſſe, thro' rocks cut through, 
Declares what labour and expence can do. 


Not far-hence FARLEIGH-hil erects its brow, 


And frowns, or ſeems to frown, on meads below; 255 


By half-ſtarv'd ſheep its ſterile herbage fed, 

A group of Elm: trees crowns it's towring head, 
Which, if tradition credit not beguiles, 

Stand a clear land- marꝶ, ſeen full thirty miles. 


(a) An Ocfosſtile monopterick Temple was erected over the oracular cave 
at Delphi, and the proſpect or outward appearance of that belonging to 
Apollo in the Hyperborean iſland (as Diodorus Siculus writes) was the ſame, and 


(according to Erjthenes } compoſed of pillars which Ovid ſeems to confirm : 
Regia ſolis erat ſublimibus alta columnis. Ovid. Met. 


Gee alſo Vetruvius in his preface to his 7th book.) A model of this temple, 


formed from the beſt accounts given by ancient Greet and Roman Authors, 


is: erected in a Garden at the bottom of Clatham- Row. 


* 
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Curſe on Noise memory, whoſe civil war, 260 


Big with fanatic fraud and maſſacre, 

Wildly burſt forth, from Loy'lty's fetters freed, 

And, ſtain'd with treaſon, rear d it's guilty head! 

Brothers with brothers, ſons with fires engage d, 

And with unnatu'ral fury PART rage'd. 265 
As BassET,® Cla'erton's Lord, near his fire ſat, 

Safe (as he thought) from harm, in friendly chat, 

Old Nor. a cannon-ball fire d from this place, 

Which whizz d around his head and pierc d the chimney- piece: 
The chimney- piece ev'n now this mark retains. 270 
Of Heav'n's protection and of War's remains. 


Near Hamerton's Verge, emboſom'd in a ſhade, 
Cloſe to the murmurs of a ſoft caſcade, 
A Cottage ſtands, in which Woop® claim'd no part, 
The work of Nature, unadorn'd by art; 275 


A cottage ſuited to the owner's ſtate; 


Tho' ſmall, convenient; and, tho' plain, yet neat. No 


(a) Oliver Cromwell, by way of nickname often called Noli and Old Noll. 


( Sir William Baſſet, at that time Lord of the Manor of Cla erton or 


Claverton with whom Sir Edward Hungerford and other Gentlemen dined 
at the time of that incident. Mood. 


() Behind, but cloſe to the cottage, a Caſcade falls conſtantly, as well 
in ſummer as winter. 


(9) The late Mr. Mood, whoſe fame, as an Architect, will never be for- 
gotten while the name of Bath exiſts. 


— 23 J 
No fretted cornices, no vaulted room, 
Diſguiſe the artleſs neatneſs of this dome 
Which ſweet Content adorns: Within this cell 280 
A pair, like Bavcis and PRHILEMON, 0 dwell. 
No wrangling jars their heart-felt pleaſures damp, 
But H xx feeds their clear unclouded lamp, 


Still waves his purple wings, and fans the flame 
Of mutual harmony; — BULLOCK their name. 285 


Plain 


(a) An old Man and his Vie remarkably diſtinguiſhed for their hoſþita- 
lity and connubial happineſs ; but more particularly, for having been the 
only perſons in all the country who would entertain Jupiter and Mercury 
on their excurſion into Phrygia; which they did in ſo hoſpitable, though 
homely, a manner, that Tupiter, having reſolved to deſtroy the country for 
the booriſh behaviour of it's inhabitants, bad his Hs? and Hoſteſs to fol- 
low him; when, being led to an adjacent hill, they beheld all the country 
ſwallow'd up except their Cottage, which was immediately afterwards turned 
into a Temple and (according to ſome authors) was by thoſe Gods deno- 
minated the Temple of Hoſpitality, Upon this Jupiter, having aſked them 
what requital for their ſo ſingular curteſy would be moſt agreeable to them, 
hey deſired only that they migAt be made Prieſts of that Temple, and when 
they died, might DIE TOGETHER, Which was granted. (See Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſes.) No uninſtructive leſſon this of conduct in the domeſtic and 
cannubial ſcenes of life. 


= a. 


Plain is their food, the product of their fields; 
Such as their garden or their orchard yields; 

Such as in milky nutriment diſtills 
From cows, which in full ſtreams their milk-pail fills, 
Sleep leaves their eyes ſoon as the opening dawn | 
Swells in the dew-drops that impearl the lawn, | 
And the firſt ſtreaks of morn breaks o'er the mead, 
With bluſhes, like a ed maid, o'erſpread. 
E're Sol's refulgent beams begin to glow, 
Inſpiring health and quick'ning all below, 

They milk their cows in ſome green flow'ry mead, 
And ſhrug with ſilent joy to ſee them feed; 

And, at the noon-tide, from ſome bow'r below 
Eye their ſheep cropping the hill's thymous brow, 
Which yield their annual tribute to his gain” 

In lambs and fleeces, whitening all the plain. 

And, when the ſun ſhoots forth a feeble ray, 

And dew in tears laments declining day, 

They taſte ſound ſleep, ſtranger to ſtateſmen's eyes, 
Till on yon' eaſtern hill Aurora riſe. 

Thrice happy pair! whoſe hours glide ſmoothly on 

In bliſsful rounds, unknowing and unknown. 
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Here: 


. 


Here oft I bid the buſy world adieu, 3 
And the true joys of calm retirement view; | 
Muſe o'er ſome book, or trifle o er the tea, 
Or with ſoft muſick charm dull care away ; 


Drawn by the nat ral fall of the caſcade, 

Where purling rills, that o'er the pebbles play, 

Invite to ſlumber the half cloſing eye. 

The cows with ſwelling udders ready ſtand, | 
| 
f 


Perhaps I ſaunter to ſome cooling ſhade, 310 | 
; f 


Low for the pail, and court the mill-maid's hand, 315 
As if they meant to tempt th' inſatiate taſte 

With fyllabub,® that flow'r of rural feaſt: 

And, as we down the filver Avon ſail; 

Fann'd by the zephyrs of the evening-gale, 
The French-horn airs, like the ſtream, flow along, 320 
Now ſweetly ſoft, and now ſublimely ſtrong. 


O! Sorttvpe, 
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(a) A circumſtance too trifling to be mentioned in any thing that claims i 
the name of a Poem, but that it makes generally a part of a rural entertain- ; 
ment which was intended to be deſcribed here, and without which, as it 
more particularly reſpects this place, the deſcription would be imperfect. 
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O! SoLiTUDE, my beſt, my earlieſt choice; 


Foe to the pomp of Courts, to Routs, and Noiſe, 
To FasHion, monſter of Hydrean race, 

Harpy of beauty, decency and grace; 
Debauchery's patent, Folly's fanQtuary, 
Nature's diſtortion, bawd of modeſty ! — 

In thee what pleaſures open to my view, 
Pleaſures for ever ſweet, for ever new, 
Where calm Content expands her balmy wings, 
And pitying Innocence looks down on Kings? 
Let mad Ambition's fools contend for ſtate, 
That ſlipp' ry, tott' ring pinnacle of fate, 

Or ſet their ſwelling fail for popular fame, 


Charm'd with the whiſtling of an empty name: 


Not ſuch my taſte !—Be ſome retreat my lot, 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot ; 

A tranquil %, led, as it were, by ſtealth ;® 

A flate, too high for want, too low for wealth; 
A manſion, not too-little-nor too great, 


Aptly convenient, elegantly neat; 


(3) Secretum iter et fallentis Semita vitz.. 


325 


330 


335 


340 


Now 


Hor.. 


C03 


A Garden, not o'erdreſt nor void of grace, - 
But planned by the Genius of the place; 


NATURE, the Miſtreſs and the Handmaid, ART ; 

Where Shrubs and Evergreens ſhould claim their part; 345 
Fair opening Flow'rs their od'rous ſweets diſpenſe, 

The breath of Nature and the feaſt of Senſe ; 


A GREENHOUSE ſmile at rude inclement ſkies; 

And varying Proſpects court excurſive eyes; 

A winding River ſhould this garden bound, 

Strong, tho' not rapid; clear, altho' profound: 

Books ſhould add luſtre to the Morning's light, 

And Converſe cheat the tedious Winter's night. 

Thus, bleſt with ſenſe) and no ignoble aſe, 855 


I would ſteal down the vale of life in peace, 
While Truth's and letter d Innocence's rays 


Gild the unruffled evening of my dates; 
And, when thoſe daies are all in ſilence paſs d, 


„ THY WILL BE DONE, O Gop !“ ſhould be my laſt. 360 


A Ruin nod; Grot ſink ; and Temple riſe ; 
350 


(a) — Precor integrd 
| Cum mente nec turpem ſenectam | 
Legere, nec citharà carentem. HoR. 


(b) Y irgil indeed ſays, Fhrere ignobilis otii, but I could have wiſhed that 
when he ſpoke of himſelf he had ſaid nobilis or non ignobilis otii. 


E 
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Full in the centre“ riſes to the ſight. 
CLA'ERTON'S high hill, exub'rant with delight. 
A Grove of fer-trees clothes it's airy head 
With warmth in winter, and in ſummer ſhade, 
Where blooming ſpring, ev'n in December ſeen, 
Braves Boreas fury, clad in evergreen, 
As if it meant from never-fading prime 
To blunt the ſcythe of all-deſtruQive time. 


As guardian of the ſcene, a CASTLE ſtands, _. 


Whoſe ſpiral turrets all the Vale commands, 
Where Art and Nature have ſo play d their part, 
For Nature too correct, too rude for Art, 

Loſt in the maze of pleaſure and ſurprize, 

We think tis magic, and ſcaree truſt our eyes. 


305 


370 


Hence 


(a) As the Author in a former part of the Poem has taken notice that 


he made Chatham-Row the point of view in taking the ſeveral landſcapes 


herein attempted, he flatters himſelf the Reader will not be at a loſs in 


viewing the proſpect here in a proper light. 
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Hence with what artleſs beauty NATURE warms, 
Here ſolemnly attracts, there gaily charms! 
Here vallies ſink, there hills and woods aſcend, : 
And all in harmony, thro' varying end. 
Soon as the Morn unbars the gates of light, 
And the ſhrill Cock to labour hinds invite, 
His bleating flock the ſimple whiſtling Clown 
Drives from the fold to the cloſe-ſhaven Down ; 
Beneath the down on the hill's ſhelving ſide 
White-flow'ring Hawthorns fruitful fields divide: 


Fields which, if to the vale your view be born, 


Nod with the waving crops of bearded Corn, 
Or with ſweet gales refreſh the ſmelling ſenſe, 


Which odorif'rous Cocks of Hay diſpenſe. 
How fweet to ſee the Hinds their work purſue, 


All fertile nature ripening to the view! 


To ſee the Mowers cut the graſs or grain, 
And bend beneath the burthen of the plain, 


375 


0 


385 


390 


Till 


Eo 2 
Till the Mid- Sun, to ſecond Nature's call, 


Noon marks yon' BaTyHwick® Torwer's taſtleſs wall; 
Whence warn'd, to ſome umbrageous tree they haſte, 395 
And with content enjoy their poor repaſte, 

Whiſtle a tune, or while their hour away 

With ſome old tale or rumour of the day. 

Perhaps they ſleep, ſtretch'd in ſome graſſy ſhade, 


Their arms thrown carelelsly around their head; 400 

Here lye their Viand-ſcrips upon the ground, 

There dreams their Dog, yet wake'd by ev ry ſound. 

Beneath — the Meadows, clothe'd'in cowſlipp'd green 

And waſh'd by Avon, fill the varying ſcene ; 

The varying ſcene Hills, Woods, Fanes, Villas, ſhows,” 403 

While Zephyrs waft the fragrant breath of Cows ; 
= To 


h Bathwick called by the B ritons Kaerbradus, by the Saxons Bath-wic, 


names of the ſame import, and ſignifying by it' s derivation a Village 
cloſe to Bath; an entire and compact Lordſhip north-eaſt from the city of 


Bath, the property (formerly) of the Earl of Eſex, but now of Mr. Pult- 
ney, as having caarried the Neice of the Earl of Bath who purchaſed it. 


o Theſe furniſh an inimitable ſubject for a Landſcape Painter to work 
upon, if the view be taken from Chatham-Row. 
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To Cows' ſweet lowing ecchoing hills repeat, 
And ſkipping Lambs in pleaſing concert bleat. 


* 
* 
Mt 
* 
i 
* 
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NEXT SMALL-ComsB Wood eres its verdant head, 

Hangs oer the dale, and yields a friendly ſhade 410 
When in the Lion Sor is mounted high, 

And with his fev'riſh breath infects the ſky, 

Varies the ſcene, and ſep'rates CLat'RTON-hill 

From Wipcous's pleaſant,” health-promotive Vill; 
W1ipcowms, the TivoLl1® of Brityh clime, 415 
When the Spring {miles exuberant in it's prime, 

Wide opening to your view a ſplendid ſeat,®? 
Large as the Builder's ſoul, and as his mind compleat: 


omg — — WW", 
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( From it's pleaſant ſituation called, not improperly, Mount-Pleaſant. 
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(e) A Hill in Italy near Rome which is ſituated like Vidcomb on the brow 


of a hill and commands a moſt beautiful proſpect, opening on one fide 
into the Roman Campania, and, on the other, to a more broken and inter- 


rupted ſcene made up of an infinite variety of inequalities and ſhadowings 
that naturally ariſe from an agreeable mixture of hills, groves, and vallies : 9 


But what heightens the beauty of the ſcene from Tivoli is the river Tive- 
rone, formerly called the Ax lo, which throws itſelf into many caſcades of ; 
different forms. The Painters often work upon this ſcene. See Honk. [ 


lib. 1, Ode 7. 


(© PRIOR PARK, the gardens belonging to which extend to Widcomb- | 
Church, ö 
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Where bounteous Nature opens all her ſtore, 


Shoots in the grove or bloſſoms in the flower, 420 
Tunes the ſweet Nightingale's®) enchanting ſtrain, 
Or ſpreads her verdant carpet o'er the plain, 


Sports in the ſtream, or bluſhes in the the roſe, 
And ev'ry charm of fair Creation ſhows. 


All which the Poets e'er of Temes ſeign d 425 
Shines here round BATH —a PARADISE REGAIN'D. 


% Prior Park and the adjacent places, as Lyncomb, &c. are particularly 
noted for great plenty of Nightingales annually frequenting them. 


() Pleaſant fields in Theſſaly thro' which the river PENEUS glides; fo 
remarkably pleaſant, that the Poets are ſuppoſed to have taken from them 
the deſcription of their ideal ELyYs1Aan fields, a place by them repreſented 


to be aſſigned for the habitation of the ſouls of good men, after they are 
freed from the body. 


T1iBULLUs thus deſcribes them: 
Hic Chorez Cantuſque vigent, paſſimque vagantes 


Dulce ſonant tenui gutture carmen Aves. 
Fert Caſiam non culta Seges, totoſque per agros | 
Floret odoratis terra benigna roſis. L. 1. El. 3. 
V1RG1L alſo paints them thus: 


Lucis habitamus opacis, 
Riparumque toros, et prata recentia rivis: 
Inter odoratum Lauri nemus; unde ſupernè 


Plurimus Eridani per Silvam volvitur Amnis. En. 6. 
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% But why muſt Landſcapes, lay, engrols thy lays? 


* Are there no higher objects of thy praiſe, 

« Lights of the church or ſages of the laws, 
« Or MinisTERs, more worthy thy applauſe?” 
My Muſe, no Pimp to Peers, no Fool of State, 
Scorns to pay homage to the guidty Great, 
With Flatt'ry's pencil mimic portraits draw, 
And varniſh Culprits who defy all law. 

There was (I oft have heard it and I find 
There was) — a man who dignified his kind. 
No wretch of pleafure, and no ſlave of eaſe, 
Wiſely he walk'd the ſmoother path of peace, 


The good encourag'd and reclaim'd the bad, 
Felt ev'ry worth, for ev'ry worth he had, 
All vice diſdain'd, all luxury withſtood, 

All but — the luxury of — Doing Good, 


Smooth'd ſickneſs bed, ſoften d the riſing ſigh, 


Wipe'd off the guiltleſs tear from Miss eye, 
And call'd forth latent Merit into light; 
His reward, Virtue; Goodneſs his delight. 
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440 


445 


Fortune 


(34 ] 
Fortune, but as it % d, he ne'er enjoy'd; 
The weak and old he fed, the ſtrong employ'd. 
Witneſs ye groves, that ſhade yon towring halls! 
Ye wide extending lawns! Ye gurgling 71s ! 450. 
Yon Manſion, where true taſte with grandeur meets! 
Witnels ye Squares, Parades, and ſtately Streets, 

CRESCENT and CIxcus which in ev ry part 
| Surpaſs ev'n Rows in grandeur, GREECE in art! 
Aſk you, from whence thoſe ſplendid buildings riſe? 455 
From ALLENs Quarrs” each liſping Child replies. 
Such were the living manners of the Man! 
Such ALLEN was!——Bluſh, GRANDEUR, if you can! 
O! bluſh to murder time at cards and play, 
Of ſharking thieves, who live on ſpoil, the prey, 460 
Thy ſummum-bonum in the die to ſeek, 
Join night to day, and Sabbath to the week ; 
| | To 


() Alluding to certain Clubs who, in defiance of all law as well as in 
violation of the Sabbath, offer up that day as a ſacrifice of their devotion, 


to HAZARD. 


FT 


To pamper Locuſis fpawn'd at Rows or FRANCE, 

Gelt for a Song,“ or ſhrwelPd for a dance, 

To think what trifles numbers might preſerve, 

Yet, while You ſquander thouſands, hundreds flarve! 465 
Say, when thou ſee'ſt the widow's heart ſunk low, 
Imploring pity in the tears of woe, 

The heavy head lift up a feeble eye, 

In filent eloquence, for charity, 
And whom Mzsfortune mark'd out for her own, 470 | 
On dire Afflictions bed thou hear'ſt him groan, 
How canſt thou riot, or enjoy repoſe, 

Deaf to their cries, unfeeling of their woes? 


How ſmile on vice, however high and gay, 


And modeſt, friendleſs merit frown away? 475 


Pluck, Pluck, the feathers from thy Swan-ſkin® heart, 
And bare thy natral blackneſs ſtripp'd of art! 


(a) To mention only two among the many Italian Geldings that are thus 
maintained by the luxury and profuſe extravagance of the great — Seignior 


RuzziN1 has 1200l. and Seignior LovELTINxI 1000l. falary for the ſeaſon, 
beſides a benefit to each which almoſt amounts to the ſalary. Not to take ) 


notice of a female Singer hired to perform at the Pantheon at the moderate 
price of 1001. a night. | | 


(b) Among whom, Mounſieur Barcelli and Mounſieur Valloola are noto- 
rious inſtances of the profuſion of the Great in the ſalaries given to them. 


(e) White as a Swan's feathers are, his ſkin is black. 


F 


Learn what true greatneſs is! tis not eftate, 

Or pomp, or honours, that can make thee great. 
Tho' mimic rays dart from thy diamond ſlar, | 480 
Tho' ſlaves by dozens load thy gilded car, Y 
Tho fortune flatter thee with all her ſtore, 
The plume of title, and the blaze of pow'r, 
On Vzrtue's baſis only canſt thou riſe: 
No real greatneſs but in VIRTUE® lies. | 485 


(2) Nobilitas ſola eſt atque Unica Virtus. Ov. MET. 
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Dor Brapuyp frowns, that him my Muſe diſplays 
Laſt object of my Verſe, tho firſt in Praiſe; 
Of Praiſe the firſt, Who more than Man confeſt 
As Prophet,“ King, ( Philoſopher,® and Prieſt,® 
Firſt call'd BaTH into life, firſt made her great, 490 
Opened her Springs, and gave her regal ſtate, 
Bad Temples riſe, bad budding Science blow, 
And taught her ductile rivers where to flow, 
Bad ſocial arts their balmy wings expand, 


And tame the ſavage BRITON into Man. — 


In 


(2) Bladud, or (as he was call'd in Greece) Abaris, by the teſtimony of 
Jamblicus and Porphyry appears to have been received in Greece as the 


known PRIEST of Apollb; as a PHILOSOPHER, Suidas declares him to 


have been the Scholar, Colleague, and afterwards Maſter of the Samian 
Philoſopher before he went to Ægypt; and, as a PRoPHET, Himerius fays 


that he was a ſearcher after wiſdom; and Apollonius tells us that he uttered 
oracles that were extant at the time of his writing; and as Jamblicus in- 


forms us, he gave the Samian Philoſopher a ſpirit for prognoſtication, and 
his anſwers were looked upon as certain as thoſe of Apolla Pythins. 
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In ancient times liv'd, not unknown to fame, 
BRITAIN's ezghth King from BruTE,® and Lup his name; 
Lud, to whom LoxDox all her ſplendor owes, 

Great BLavud's fire, and ſcourge of Britain's foes. 

When NoBLEs guide the helm, what miſchiefs ſpring ? 500 
Kings then are Subjefts ; Subjects rule their King. 

Elſe why, at Nobles nod,“ an only child, 

A Parent's joy, a Nation's hope, exil'd ? 

What! if contagious Leproſy o'erſpread, 

Foul'd all his veins, and cruſted o'er his head, 505 
Were no means left, could no dernier reſort 

Be found to guard infection from the court, 

Unleſs the KING unnat ral Tyrant prov'd, 

And loſt the Father to the Son he lov'd, 

Like Felon, doom'd an exil'd man to roam, 510 
Far from his deareſt friends, his native home ? 


(a) Brutus art; Parte Ignoge, Enughtor (b) In that early AÆra of the Britiſh Em- 
lon to Ane | of Greece. pire the power of a King was meerly oſten- 
# = th by ſible; the power, eſſential to Empire, was u- 

Ma W ſurped by the Nobles or Barons; a circum- 

Menpricius ſtance which may in ſome meaſure account 

* for ſo deſpotic an abuſe of it as would ſcarce- 

gt ly admit of credit in theſe modern times, were- 

: 5 * 02 not the fact authentically handed down to us. 


| 
Bladud. Camdens Brit. 
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Hard was the ſentence, yet 'twas BLApup's fate, 


Br Apup the wiſe, the pious, and the great: 


Hard tho' the ſentence, Hence we're taught to know 


% What great effects from hidden cauſes flow ; 

« That HEAVEN'S decrees, (how little underſtood ?) 

&* Verge to one goal ; their end the gen ral good.” 

Had BLapup ſhone the GoLDen CALF of pow, 
And blaze'd in pomp, the meteor of an hour, “ 

Had Nobles fann'd his ear with FLATT RY's breath, 
Food of the Fool, and incenſe of the Knave, 
Would not thy Springs, O Barn! run trickling on, 
Like ſubterraneous ſtreams, unſeen, unknown ? 

Say, would NORTHUMBERLAND to thee reſort, 

The Muſes PATRONEss, the Grace of Court, 

Who knows no art, but that beſt art to — PLEASE, 
Polite with dignity, — magnificent with eaſe ? 
Would ANCASTER within thy walls be ſeen, 


Pride of her ſex and fav'rite of her Queen? 


515 


520 


525 


G) Alluding to the Court-Levee daies which generally take up the at- 


tendance of an hour. 
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Would BERTIEVH figure in thy COTILLON, 530 
And in thy MinuerTs fail ſtately on, 

Sail as the ſoul-diſſolving numbers move, 

And muſically ſwim the maze of love, 

Who looks a Goddeſs, and who moves a Queen, 

Heav'n in her eye, and Maje'ſty in her mein? 535 
Ah! no — thy ſcenes would not have ſtood confeſt 

The zone of pleaſure, and the feat of taſte, 

But, loſt to fame, a vill obſcure thou hadſt grown, 

The world unknowing, to the world unknown. 


A Prince no more, but victim to diſgrace, | 540 
Exil d from Court, he roam d from place to place; 
In gold and purple now no longer dreſt, 

He chang'd the Prince's for a Swine-herd's veſt, 
His Squires, his arms, and equipage forſook, 
And ſunk the royal in the ruſtich look, 

Thus veil d in falſe attire and borrow'd name, 
The baniſh'd BLapup unto Keynſham®? came. 


545 


% Lady Priſcilla Bertie, eldeſt daughter of his Grace of Ancaſter. 


(b) A Village about fix miles from Bath in the road to Briſtol, diſtin- 
guiſhed in former times for it's famous Monaſtery, but now remarkable for 
nothing more than it's having been an ancient ſeat of the family of 
BRIDGES, the preſent poſſeſſor of which is the Date of Cu anvois. 
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It chanc'd, (ſo fame records!) a neighb'ring Hind 
Wanted a ſervant to attend his Sine; 
BLADpuD, whole looks diſſembled want confeſs'd, 550 
With trembling awe the haughty Hmd addreſs'd, | 
And aſk'd, nor aſk'd in vain, the briſtly care; 
Expreſſive nods the Hind's aſſent declare, 

Now to the ſtubble-fields our Swine-herd roves, 
Nov ſeeks the Beechen, now the Oalen groves, 355 
Where his new charge may find the beſt repaſt, 
And fatten on their all-nutritious mac. 


DO frail inconſtancy of mortal ſtate, 

This hour dejected, and the next elate! 

Now ſmiling pleaſures with fair charms invite; 560 
Now frowning horrors with dark clouds ariſe. 


Loſt on the Rocks and Quickjands of the Court 

The Shipwreck'd BLapup roam'd without ſupport, 

But, now content with what his labour gave, 

And wanting nothing, nothing did he crave. 565 
When lo! the murram rage d. Tho much he ſtrove, 


Infection mock'd his pains, and ſeiz'd the Drove. 
Nor 
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Nor this the worſt — He miſsd a ſtraggling Sow, 


" of 


And knew not where to fly, nor what to do ; 
Now rais'd by hope, and now by fear depreſt, 
The diff rent paſſions rack'd his tortur'd breaſt, 
Till fears of ruin all his hopes controul, 
And Fancy triumphs o'er the reas ning ſoul. 
Long had he ſought the Sow, but ſought in vain, 
Till at the foot of a low ſedgy plain, 
Pregnant with ſprings and overgrown with briar, 
He ſaw the ſtraggler wallowing in the mire ; | 
But, tho he ſaw her, doubts his mind annoy, 
And check the wild effuſion of his joy. 
The Sow, he jaw, was found and clean all o'er, 
No livid ſpots — no ſcurf — no running ſore ; 
The Sow, he loſt, was one continued ſurf 
Of livid ſpots — of running ſores, and ſcurf: 

But the herd-mark identifidd the Sow, 
And all his doubts, his fears, and anguiſh flew : 


570 
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Joy ſparkled in his eyes: — awhile he ſtood 
Amaz d, then cried: Say, whence this partial good? 
“This undeſerv d ſucceſs? Was it from Heav'n? 

e IT MUST BE 80 — by great APOLLO giv'n. 

« But, if to nat ral cauſe this cure we owe, 590 


« And ſuch the' effects which from theſe waters flow, 
e Why may not I be curd, — the caſe the ſame?” 
He ſaid — he ſtripp'd — and plung'd into the ſtream : 
The healing Stream, propitious to his pray'r, 

Cur'd his diſeaſe, and, with it, his deſpair.® 595 


No longer he appear'd to vulgar eyes 
The humble Swzne-herd in a mean diſguiſe, 
But own'd himſelf the Prince: — The Maſter 1 


Aghaſt, — incredulous to what he heard; 
| G B And 


(a) Ridiculous as the wit of Wilmot E. of Roch efter in the reign of Car. ad. and . 'ards 
the low buffoanery of Powell the Puppetſhow-man, made the origin of Bath-Watery as 
herein-mentioned to appear in the opinion of little narrow-fighted minds; to vindicate our 
relation from the imputation of improbability, ſuch farctcal fertile ſuggeſtions, as were by 
them thrown out, cannot weigh a ſingle grain in the judgment of any candid ingenious per- 
ſons if they will but recollett that Charles the Great found out the waters of A:x-/a-Chapelle 
by the head of his horſe when he was hunting, as related by Monſteur Blundell ;---That the 
Ihermæ Porceanæ were diſcovered by the Pigs coming. down from the neighbouring mouu- 
tains ;---And that, when Aneas fled from Troy and embarked in queſt of a new place of ſet- 
tlement, he no ſooner landed in Italy, than a ite Sow he was about to offer up a ſacrifice, 
to know his future deſtiny, eſcaped the ſacrificer's hands, ran away, and led the hero fo the 
place deſtined for him, and that he built the ſamous city of Lauinium from the name of his 
Italian wife Lavinia: An account which ſtands recorded by thoſe famous hiſtorians, Diony/eus 


Helicarnaſſius and Titus Liwus, 
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And thus he pake: *© What Phrenzy ſeiz'd thee, Mn? 600 
* Romantick dream of a diſtemper d brain! FER. 
« My ſlave, the PRINCE? Can the Gops tamely bear 
This arrogance? — Hence to thy briſih care, 

*© Reptile of clay! Thou proud conceited Elf ! 

«© There learn that nobler leſſon — KNOW THY SELF! 605 
Deaf to the voice of obloquy and heat, 

Nobly unruffled, and ſerenely great, 

Super1or to reſentment he look'd down 

With gen'rous pity on his Maſter's frown, 

And judg'd, — if to his ſhare ſome errors fall, 610 
That Friendſhip in diſtreſs abſolv' d them all. 


At Court, — by ſtorms on Life's rough ocean toſt, 
The exi[d BLAbup was giv'n o'er for loſt: | 
But he with ſteady helm had learn'd to ſteer, 
By Virtue taught an equal courſe to bear 61 0 
Twixt too raſh hope and too deſponding fear, 
The SCYLLA and CHARYBDIS of Man's ſtate, 
Which drive Life's veſſęl on the rocks of Fate: 
And now, aſſiſted by a friendly gale 
That freſh'ning ſprang and fill'd his ſwelling fail, 620 
JusT1cE, his pilot; TRUTH, his beacon-laght ; 


He made the long-loſt, wiſh'd-for harbour right. 


Arriv'd 
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Arriv'd — the PxIxck now haſten'd to the Court; 
Diſguis'd his dreſs, and ruſtick was his port. 
"Twas on a publick day, a ſplendid feaſt; 625 
Lux'ry the table ſpread, the ſideboard taſte, 
With all expence could purchaſe; art refine; 
When, as at dinner the Queen aſk'd for wine, 
A ring thro' the tranſparent liquor ſhone: 
Loud ſcream'd the QUEEN; Where s Bladud? where's my ſon? 630 
Full well the ring by certain marks ſhe knew; 
The ſame ſhe gave him with her laſt adieu. 
Quick as the lightning ſhoots along the air, 
BLADUD, the exil'd BLApup, anſwer d, HERE: 
The aſtoniſh'd Court were loſt in wild ſurprize, 635 
And, tho they ſaw him, ſcarce believ'd their eyes. 
What joy, what rapt'rous bliſs, his preſence gave, 
Words can't expreſs, nor can the mind conceive. 


But ſome there were, who, watchful to deſtroy, 
Pin'd at the Prince's bliſs, the Parent's joy: | 
Pale livid envy all their mind poſſeſsd | 
Wich pois nous gall, — diſtreſſing and diſtreſt; | 
The Prince's merit but inflam'd their ſmart, 

Boil'd in their veins, and rankell'd in their heart. 


— — . - mn — 
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This the Prince ſaw, and long his grief conceal'd, 645 
Till, what his tongue ſuppreſs d, his locks reveal'd. 
Trvs, tho' thick clouds obſcure the fun's bright we 

As if they ſtrove to veil the face of da % 
His ſtronger beams whiten the trail of light, 

And glitter thro' thoſe ſeeming ſhades of night. 650 
When thus the KING: „What means that inward woe, 
That cloud which lowring hangs upon thy brow? 

e Unveil thy hidden thoughts! Speak ev'ry want! 

% Thou canſt not wiſh, what I'd refuſe to grant. 

* Tis thine, my Sox, to aſk; tis mine, to oblige.” ' 655 
BLapuD to this replied: © My facred Liege! 

„ Illuftrious Parent! Since you don't diſown 

«© The name of Parent, grant your Son this boon ! 

« A thirſt for arts and wiſdom has poſſeſs'd 

« My active ſoul, and fir d my genial breaſt; 660 
„ Fird it with ſcience to enlarge the foul, | 

* And waft its eagle wings from pole to pole. 

** Fame's not a plant of indolent repole; 

On ſluggiſh ſoil the Laurel never grows. 

«© Unpoliſh'd or by arts or manners mild, 665 
* RoME once, like BRITAIN, was a foreſt wild; 


“ Nought 


TM 


* Nought to be ſeen, but ſavage — wood — and ſkies; 

« Nought to be heard, but barb'rous — warlike cries, 

Till arts and manners ſocial life refin'd 

ce With all the exertions of the' enlighten'd mind; 670 
Then Fame and Glory held the reins of ſtate ; 

* Then Rows, the miſtreſs of the world, grew great. 
Long have I wiſh'd to travel, tho' with toil, 

e And pluck the faireſt fruits from ATHENS'® ſoil, | 
“ Tranſplant to Britain what in GREECE is known, 675 
% And make the learning of paſt times my own; 

« GREECE, — to whom Fame has giv'n the palm of art, 

« And all the ſhining powers of head and heart.” 

“BE iT 80!” Rejoin d the Kinc.——]Joy now poſſeſs d 
And lighten'd all the burthen of his breaſt. 680 
Far from his breaſt flew ev ry pining care, 


And meagre envy ſicken d with deſpair. 


For 


(a) A famous City and Univerſity in Greece. CIcERO calls it the © I- 
ventory of all Learning: And, ſpeaking of it in another part of his works, 
ſays, from whence humanity, politeneſs, learning, and laws firſt ſprang :” 


So very famous for learning that Juvenal (Sat. 15. v. 110) hath emphati- 
cally put this city for earning itfelf. 
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For ATHENs ſoon® embark'd the royal youth 


In ſearch of knowledge thro' the paths of truth, 

Where fraught with wiſdom blooming SciExck rov'd, 685 
By Nature dictated, by Art improv'd, 

Harangue'd in Schools, or ſtudied in retreat, 

In Ar1sTOTLE'S®? walk or EricuRus'® ſeat; Or, 


) This happened (as Euſebius writes in the 54th Olympiad) in or a- 
bout the year 560 before Chriſt; where (as recorded by the Author of 
Bathos Ayde) he ſtudied eleven years. 


(b) ARISTOTLE the moſt eminent of Plato's ſcholars, whoſe Academy 
was called the Lyceum, whence, from a cuſtom which he and his fol- 
lowers obſerved of teaching and diſputing as they walked in the porticos 
of the place, they obtained the name of the Perzpatericks or walking Philo- 
ſophers: They placed the /ummum-bonum or chief happineſs of man in 
ViRTvUE with a competency of external goods; and taught the exiſtence 
of a God,—a providence, the immortality of the foul, and a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments. | 


(©) EPICURUS, a great natural and moral Philoſopher, ſcholar to Xeno- 
crates and Ariftotle, and a ſober temperate man; who placed the /ummum- 
bonum in the TRANQUILLITY OF THE MIND; a ſenſe in which Seneca 
rightly takes his „: But, as that word in the Greet language ſigni- 
fies as well Atitia animi as a@gquanimitas, many of his /cholars conſtrued 
it in the ſenſe which. co-incided moſt with their naturally vicrous appetites, 
and fell into thoſe exceſſes that diſgraced the ſet; a miſconception and 
miſconduct which gave birth to that character in the Engliſh language 
which is term'd an Epicure, or a man given wholly to luxury. Hence Lucre- 


ius (5. 50) cries out: 


Ocæcos hominum mores! O Pectora cæca! 
For the P/ilgſopliers of this ſect were noble enquirers into the works of 
nature, free from paſſion and prejudice, and of ſtrict morals, endeavouring 
after happineſs by acquiring a ſettled tranquility of mind. See Epicurus's 


letter to MHeneceus 2 vol. of S. Duke of Buckingham, 
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Or, more enlarg d, ſurvey' d the worldly ſtage, 


Of peace, the temper; or, of war, the rage; 690 
From vice and luxury what ruin ſprings; 

What devaſtation from the pride of Kings; 

What impars ſibi the ſame men diſgrace, 

As ſtateſmen in and ſtateſmen out of place. 

His taſte, for taſte was his, was there to find 695 
All that could grace, inſtruct, and bleſs mankind ; 

Could BRTTAIN make in arms or arts renown'd ; 

In peace, with trade; in war, with laurels crown'd. 

He cull'd each flower, rifled ſcience ſtore, 

And homeward, like the knowing Merchant, bore 700 
The choiceſt wares from ev'ry foreign ſhore. 

Old Trames® THus, like our Trav'ler, at his ſource 

A ſcanty ſtreamlet, ſhapes his winding courſe, 

And, as it winds, colleQs his watry ſtores 

From Lodden,® Kennet,® Cole, o“ and Darent's ſhores," 705 
Swells to a river, ruſhing foams away, 

And pours in tides his tribute to the ſea. His 


(2) The Thames is compounded of two rivers, Tame and Ii, tho' the /at- 
ter of theſe is called Thames before it's conjunction with the former; the 
Tame riſes in Bucks ſomewhat beyond Tame, and the other in Cotęſiwold- 
hills near Kemble in Glocefter ſhire; they meet about Dorcheſter in Oxfordſhire, 


(b) Rivers that empt themſelves into the Thames, betwixt the ſpring- 
head and the ſea. 
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His mind enrich' d, BLAapup return'd from Greece, 
A treaſure far ſurpaſſing JASON s fleece. 
Hence BRITAIN gave a gen ral looſe to joy 710 
Feaſting and ſports their every hour employ ; 2 
Inſpir'd by gratitude, and rais d by wine, 
Their voices in promiſcuous Jo's join; 
Promiſcuous Io's ecchoing hills reſound, 
And ſlaughter d victims tinge the hallow'd ground, 71 5 
But ah! — with equal force relentleſs FATE 
Knocks at the Monarch's and the Beggar's gate,® 
ALL — ALL muſt die. LuD now reſign d his breath, 
And he, who conquer'd millions, yields to Death. 


(a) Taſon who went, attended by many nobles, the flower of all Theſay, 

to Colchos to bring away the Golden: fleece that was guarded by wild brazen- 

Footed Bulls and a Dragon, which he accompliſhed thro' the aſſiſtance of 

Medea, (the King's daughter) who fell in love with Faſon, and inſtructed 
him how to tame the Bulli and lay the Dragon a-fleep. 


) Pallida Mors æquo pulſat pede pauperum tabernis 
| Regumque tueres, Honk. lib. 1. we. 4. 
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Now BLADUp took the reins of regal ſtate, 720 
No Minion's ſlave, no Cypher in retreat; 
Lord of himſelf and of his people's hearts, 
He wake'd their ſouls to draw the breath of arts, 
(Unblemiſhd handmaids of their miſtreſs — TaAsrE, 
In all the elegance of beauty dreſt ! 725 
Pierc'd the thick clouds that had obſcur' d their mind 
With Science rays, and all their wales refirid; | 
Bad Commerce ſmile, and. ſweet Contentment dwell, 
Unaw'd by pow'r, in palace and in cell ; OED 
Built ſpacious Baths where er'ſt his cure he gain d, 730 
Clean'd out their ſource, their fugi'tive ſtreams reſtrain'd, 
And gave them, what tranſcends all India's wealth, 
From tepid Springs to pour the balm of HEALTH ; | 
In all ſupreme, in ev'ry ſcene compleat, 


He made his PEOPLE virtuous, happy, great. 735 
Trrvs fome rude trees in flow'rs' luxuriant ſmile 
Waſte their vain ſap, ungrateful to the ſoil, 

Till Art's wiſe hand, with kind corrective care, 
Prune their gay pride, and bid the branches bear; 
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Then fruits and flow'rs promiſcuouſly abound, 740 
Teem from the ſtroke, and bloſſom from the wound. 


Alaſs!—How ſhort-iv' d ſublunary joys! 
This hour but gives us what the next deſtroys. 


What pen can paint, what pow ful language tell | 
The fatal loſs which BRITAIN now befell? 


Far, far too faint the powrs of Language are; 
Language, that tintleſs pencil of deſpair. 
On Eagle s wings he ſtrove thro air to ſoar, 


And fell, like Icarus,” to riſe no more: 


Fi 


. 


) The wings with which he flew, and the feathers with which he | 


decked himſelf on ſuch occaſions, were thoſe of an Eagle, from which +1 


circumſtance he is called AA in Yefry. of Monmouth's tranſlation 
of the Britt/h Hiſtory. | 


) From whoſe Aipht the Tearian Sen took f it's name; ; yy Hin g from 
Crete too near the ſun, the wax that held the feathers of the wings in 
their proper places melted, and Tcarus fell into the ſea, and thereby gave to 


it the name above-mentioned, 


LY 
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Fell on that Fane REL1c1oNn bad him raiſe 750 
To Sor, celeſtial idol of his praiſe;® 

To riſe no more but in Faux's balmy breath; 

A MoNARCH, WORTHY OF A NOBLER DEATH. 


% Dr. Gale, in his Commentary on Antoninuss Itinerary, ſays, that 
BLA DVD had a temple in the city of New-Troy,” which Tradition de- 


_ clares to have ſtood upon Solſbury-hill; and Mr. Statyre tells us, in his 


Pale Albion publiſhed in the year 1619, that King BLapvup decked 
„ himſelf with feathers at Bath, and, endeavouring to fly, broke his neck 


* on the temple he had there built for AroLLo.” This happened 463 
years before CHRIST, after a reign of 20 years. | 
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Line 130. Vale ſhould have been in 7talic, 
138. for the read they. 

Page 27. Note (a) for Legere read Degere. 

Line 364. Winter ſhould have been in Italic. 
378. read tho varying, end, 
468. for heavy read hoary. 
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